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facturers to prevent complete anarchy there. Finally he would 
have us turn back our funds saved from armaments to the scien- 
tific development of trade and industry in the entire Pacific basin. 

If Professor Pitkin's plan could be made to work most of it 
would be desirable. There is so much unlikelihood of its being 
adopted in full, however, that we must as a country be content 
with somewhat less in the immediate future. The early inde- 
pendence of the Philippines ought probably to be granted, and 
some sort of limitation of naval armaments we must have. These, 
moreover, we can reasonably hope to see achieved. Whether the 
Japanese can and ought to be diverted to Latin America and Sibe- 
ria and whether there is any immediate prospect of this country 
being induced to adopt so large an agrarian program is, however, 
very doubtful. 

The book concludes with four expert opinions on some problems 
of policy by Prof. E. T. Williams, the well known authority on 
China, and by Messrs. Warren S. Thompson, Elwood Mead, and 
J. J. Holmes. 

In spite of its journalistic style, its self-assurance, and a solu- 
tion which is in part unpracticable, the book is decidedly worth 
reading. No more fresh and stimulating attempt to get at an 
unprejudiced solution of Japanese-American relations has appeared 
in book form in the past eighteen months or two years. It is to 
be hoped that a good many thousands of Americans will give the 
book a careful perusal, and that Professor Pitkin will have leisure 
to continue his studies in the field. We may not agree with all 
his conclusions, but it is only by numbers of Americans giving 
themselves to the study of the problem that we can hope to arrive 
at a feasible solution. 

Kenneth Scott Latotjkette, 

Dennison University. 

Modern Constitutional Development in China. By Harold M. 
Vinacke. Princeton University Press, ix. 280 pp. 
Professor Vinacke brings to the task of tracing the history of a 
new political chapter in China a mind that has been trained in the 
use of historical material; he is also possessed of a simple faith in 
the doctrine of democracy as a cure for the ills of humanity that is 
the birthright of every American. This combination of training 
and temper has produced a volume admirably arranged and plaus- 
ibly argued but not wholly convincing. There is a general con- 
viction among Western peoples that Democratic institutions must 
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and shall be preserved, but the application of the principles of 
representative government to races accustomed to paternal despot- 
ism is a problem of great complexity that cannot be left out- 
right to Western theortists. The author believes that the oldest 
of these races in Asia has within a decade transformed its ancient 
system and entered upon a new stage in the evolution of govern- 
ment that will presently attain a result adapted to its needs. 
To one less dominated by prepossessions the lack of a will to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of a central government and their invincible 
spirit of locality might seem to present insuperable obstacles to 
the establishment of a working representative system among the 
Chinese. There are "ho analogies in the experience of other 
Asiatic countries to support such expectations, those of Japan, 
perhaps, least of any — but that is another story. 

China until yesterday was a country organized essentially upon 
a mediseval basis; it requires considerable faith in the formulas 
of republicanism to believe that she is going to adopt them in 
embodiments sufficient to meet the pressing needs of a country 
drifting into bankruptcy. Professor Vinacke's book, while biassed 
through an optimism hardly justified by his own presentation of 
the facts, is admirably honest in statement and contains a sum- 
mary of Chinese political movements during the past twenty years 
that is not surpassed in any recent work. The attitude of the 
Manchu Dynasty toward any modification of its established autoc- 
racy was changed by its terrible lesson in the Boxer uprising, 
when the Empress Dowager attempted desperately to yield the sem- 
blance rather than the reality of a parliamentary system. How far 
her reforms might have succeded in preparing the country for self- 
government is a matter of speculation. Her death in 1908 precip- 
itated the inevitable conflict between Manchu and Chinese and 
within three years the Dynasty was swept away by a revolution 
which destroyed all chance for a prolonged period of political 
education. In the discard Yuan Shi-kai became the mainstay of 
a powerful conservative element which by assassination and re- 
actionary methods discredited his opponents in Parliament and 
narrowly missed making him autocrat. A melancholy feature of 
this struggle is the sordid desire of both sides for the spoils of 
office. Yuan has been disposed of but China has not yet redeemed 
herself from the charge of allowing more or less subserviently a 
breed of political adventurers who plundered the provinces while 
a make-believe Republic continues the farce of governing under a 
paper constitution. The arraignment is severe, and some comfort 
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may be found in the existence of a public opinion which is still 
sound. China is not Mexico and she will survive this paroxysm, 
but it will not be until her doctrinnaires have become practical 
administrators and have routed the old mandarins who care 
nothing for national needs and problems. 

Frederick Wells Williams, 

Yale University. 

Empire and Commerce in Africa, a Study in Economic Imperialism. 
By Leonard S. Woolf. London, Allen and Unwin, 1920, 
374 pp. 

This book is a contribution to the literature of international 
relations of cardinal importance. It is much more than a pene- 
trating analysis of concrete data; it is a broadly philosophical and 
historical critique of the whole imperialistic movement, and the 
theory of the omnipotent and transcendental State upon which 
it has rested. The first part of the work is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the general subject of European imperialism, with special 
emphasis on the difficulties of the subject and the real motives and 
forces which have produced the movement. The treatment is 
historical, as well as analytical. The second and longest section 
of the book deals in more detail with selected phases of European 
imperialism in Africa. Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Abyssinia, Zan- 
zibar and East Africa, and the Belgian Congo are chosen for analy- 
sis, though other areas are brought in by allusion and implication. 
This study is, thus, less inclusive as to areas than the works of 
J. S. Keltie, H. H. Johnston and N. D. Harris, but is much more 
penetrating and thorough in its discussion and criticism of gen- 
eral policies. The analysis includes historical, economic and 
diplomatic factors and also brings in the reaction of African im- 
perialism upon party alignments and party history in the 
European countries. 

The most important portion of the work to one interested in 
the cultural and historical significance of modern imperialism is the 
last which summarizes the effects of European imperialism in 
Africa. The whole basis of modern political imperialism in Africa 
has been the belief that the state should protect the economic 
interests of its citizens in foreign enterprise. All of these states 
have been dominated by the Hegelian theory of the state and by 
the concepts and practices of modern predatory civilization, 
with its bookkeeping economy and its overpowering desire for 
immediate pecuniary gain. They have been further controlled 



